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Instructional Television (IT*) "^progtai evaluation 
inter;rieHS were conducted with adiiniftxatoxs/ teachers, and tedia 
specialists in a junior and a senior high schpcl serviced by the 
Allegheny Educational Broadcast Council (AEBC)^ Fxci these , 
interviews, factors nhich contribute to the use or non-use of ITVin 
secondary schools Mere identified. Findings indicated that the 
effectiveness of the ABBC organization and cervices and the 
particular school adsinistration's sanageient of instructional 
television were the two principal |£actcrs governing Iiv'uce. The 
background of AEBC a:nd present organizational structixe and 
responsibilities are described. (CBV) 
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The Agency for Instructional I'elevision is a. nonprofit American- 
Canadian organization established in'19r73 to strengthen educaticfn 
through t€iLevision and other technologies. AIT, develops joint 
profrkn projects involving state and prpvincial agencies, and 
acquires and distributes a wide variety of television and related 
printed nateriaU.?^ for use as ma jot learning reso^ces. It makes' ^ 
many of the television materials available in audiovi'gual formats 
' ait's pre(iecessor organization, National Instructionad Televisionf 
founded in ld,62. The *AIT main offices ue in Blbomington, 
Indiana; thej^e ar^ regional offices ^ the Washington, 
Atlanta, and San Francisco areas. 

^This report is one of a series of case studies developed by AIT. 
The dase studies were conducted by the research staff of AIT and * 
consultants to it as part of t^. Secondary School Television 
Projectv. This project 'is an activity q,f AIT supported with funds^ 
^rom Exxon Cbrpox^tion and Union Carbide Corporation.^ It is 
designed^ to review thdF current tises' of secondary school television 
euid to explore improving the use of television in selected secondary 
curriculum areas. Richard T. Hezel and Nancy Malecek Neubert were 
cb*inyestigators on this oia^e st\idy. 
' » * 

' 'Additional . research reports related- to secondary School television,* 
and further information about the SecoiuUury School Television 
Project, can be obtained from the Agency for Instructionatl Television, 
Box, A, Bloomington'; Indiana 47401. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Located in central Pennsylvania, the Allegheny Educational 
Broadcast Council (AEBChhas had considerable ^success in the 
delivery of educational programming to the arena's secondary 
schools. According to William Bamhaurt, Executive Secretary of 
AEBC, 47% of secondary teachers in the meihber area used^tel^e- 
vision at least on:&e in the 1975-76 school year—a proportion^ 
that he believes clearly exceeds known averages from other parts 
of the. country. 

Much* of the AEBC success in. the use of television on* the 
secondary level can be attributed to the region • s^ past interest 
in school television. • Pr^or to the establishment of the AEBC, 
the Pennsylvania -DepartiQgiit' of Education tfook.,an early interest^ 
in educational television and* laid the groundwork for the 
regional councils ^d educational broadcast stations. 

The AEBC' also benefitted from the experience -of its pre- 
decessor council, the^ Altoona-Johna^iawr Council; established in 
1961 by a small group of county school administrators, Pennsylvania 
Stk'te University faculty/ and other interested persons. The aim of 



thi^ council waB to proyide ^TV programming to area schools through 



^oj^eration with local oommercial ;teleyision stations. These ^ 
stations, WTAJ and WJAC-TV, broadcast two or three instructional, 
programs per 'school day, and continue to offeir progrsuns lUce 
"Sesame Street." 

s'ln aji effort to make further plans* ^or future educa€ional 
tele vis i^m^'^roadcas ting,, in 1963 the Pennsylvania Department of Ed- 



her plans* ^or fu 



ucation established seven regional t>rQadca8t stations' within the - 
,^ate. One- 9f these, the Allegheny Educational Broadcast Council, 
was given respon^bility for ^programming to schools in a .23-county 
area in\some of the mosf'mountaihous parts of Pennsylvania; it is 



by fauir thei largest territory covered by any of the broadcast ' . 
councils. 

In. order to provide ITV prograuraning 'through the new non-r 
^mmercial television station, WPSX-TV — Channel 3, licensed to 
Pennsylvania State UAiversity, the Altoona-Johnsrtown •Council 
changed its name to AEBC and adapted its existing ^tructure. 
Wh^ WPSX went on the air in 1965, ^BC became the liaison agency' 
between the station and th^schpols in its vast viewing afea. 
The Allegheny Educational BrWdcast Cduncil established and 
continues to maintain a f irmly\balanc|d relationship with WPSX;' 
while enjoying f inaincial and org^izationar indiependence from 
the station, AEBC has full, inc^pendent responsibility for day- 
time instructional pt'ograimming. 

During its e^rly years, A£Bp offices were located, with 
the WPSX offices, on the campus of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Dedpit*e^ its a^parate^ incorporation, the AEB^ relied, on 
personnel vdthin the stattion to execute ' the , AEBC business. ,In 



1968, the AEBC hired WilUam Barnhart as its' first fuli-time. 
Executive Secretary. ^Jji i972 the AEBC offices were moved frbm 




f 



the <Penn State cantpus to estaBlish a physical separation con* 
sistent with AEBC independence 'from WPSX-TV; 

-* • ♦ 

AEBC Services — ' 

The Al].egheny Educational Broadcast Counpil vi§ primarily 
responsible for th^ purchase and distributlon^^Qf instructional 
television programfiiing. Its main 'vehiqle of transmission, WPSX, 
allows the AEBC 5-1/2^ free; hours of progrcun time per school day. 
WPSX'^is' carried by .87 ca^le systems. Schools in the area re- 
ceive prograumning dixect/]^^ or through cable. Spitfe'^ 
schools then ,>enK5du3Late^t^ for their ITFS or closed- 
circuit systems. 

Despite the auq>le broadcast schedule, in 1975 the AEBC^ 
recognized that secondaury teachers were unable to use ITV pro- 
-grams because of school departmentalisation and resulting, prob- 
lems with program availability. In em attempt to overcome these 
obstacles, the AEBC established a ^'physical distribtution project" 
whereby AEBC. distributes videotaped progreufts to the eight Inter- 
mediate Units in 4he^' coverage area. In turn, the Intermediate 
Units^ (service organizations established by the Commonwearth 
of Pennsylvania to ejiable school districts to buy equipment and 
services more jpf ficientlTJr) make videotape copies , for school 
districts. EacA Intermediate Unit serves sever,al school dis- 
tz^icta. Each has^^ I Jstructional Materials Service which buys 
and maii>t«'ins films, videotapes, videotape recorders and film 



pro jectors , ^and supplies those items, to its member * schqo Is. 
Executive Secretary Bamhart estimates that 'there -were 180,000 
secondary "student viewings" directly attributable to the ^ 
physical distribution project ii>"ita first ye^r* 

, ^ AEBC also provides in-service programs, applicable for ^ 

. • J' ' ' ^ 

credit toward state teacher certification, and periodically 
conducts utilization workshops *at the request' of the schooT^ . 
districts* Additionally the Executive^ Secretary* is available 
to atid^^snber schools in the preparation of fxinding proposals • 
Otner services include technical' consultation on equipment pur- 
cha^e^and^n^tallat^ and a weekly newsletter o^ program notes 
for member schools. ' • , . V * - ' 



Organization of the AEBC ' , 

The uniqueness of the AEBC derives from its independent 

est^lishment by the Penitisylvania Department of Education as ITV 

services provid€(r. It differs from most ITV services insofar 

as it has independence fVom the public television station in 

order* to provide services to member school districts. Fifty-' 

three percent of «all school districts in the region are active 

members of the AEBC; thus the schools themselves are th^ founda- 
/ 

tion of the 'AEBC structure.' E^ch i^ represented in the AEBC 
Council of Participants, which meets annually to adc^pt the bud- 
get, to review amnual progress and plams and to elect *a Board 
of Direi^tors. The Board of Directors in tiirn elects officers, 
appointr^oqfemitteesv selects instructional programming and ^ ( 

other \services for member school districts, and directs the 



'responsibilities of the E^efcutive Secretary and hia staff. An 
Executive Conanittee of the Board has the responsibility of ad- , 
ministering the Board's objectives while inost of 'those admini- . . 
strative responsibilities are delegated to the Executive Sec- 
retary.; a full-time, paid professional sta[f.f member. 

The' Executive Secretary is responsible to the Bo2u:d for 
the daily operations and^ng- range plahs of the Council. His 
duties consist of: 

« 4 t 

1; Preparing the annual operating budgfet of the AEBC. 

2. Working with the program -assistant in pfeparing the 
program schedule. 

> 

3. Preparing and disseminating infonoation to educators 
? * about the AEBC, eoucational programs, etc. 

4. Assisting <:pmmittees and agenpies in identifying .the 
educational needs of the AEBC area by evaluating and 
previewing programs and producimg programs as needed. 

5^ Working with utilization assistapt in developing 

programs and materials and in disseminating materials 
to schools. 4 

6. Preparing funding proposals for the jIebC and assisting 
members in developing fxinding proposals. 

The Executive Secretary his two professional assistants, 

one- responsible for prograramihg, the other for utilization. It 

is t^e task of the programming assistant to find through EEN* 

AIT, and other sources, programming appropriate to teachers* 

needs. In November he^or shf asks tieachers to 'preview and 

evaljiate potential program acquisitions. In January the program 

assistant meets with each of the eleven curificulum ^subcommittees 

composed of teachers from schools in the AEBC area, to make 

program decisions. 'By April, the schedule of 'fall school-day 

programming on WPSK is c^omple£fed And teachers' guides and othef 

' 8 



instructional materials^ including an AEBC catalog of instruc- 
tional services, arB prepared. , * 

The utilization •assistant is responsible for the develop- 

♦ 

inent -and distribution ijf all written utiliiation materials,, sftch 
as teachers^ guides amd the instructional' services cataidg. He 
or she prepares the AEBC newsletter , o^rsees the production of 
in-service utilization programs, conducts an annual evaluation 
\Qf instructional programs and conducts workshops for teachers 
and administrators on the effective use "of television in school. 

■ ■ ( ■ . 

PROGRAMMING 

• t 

Programs Used Widely in Schools 

The 1976 AEBC teacher survey^ll% sample and 60% question- 
.naire return) indicates th^t language arts amd social studies 
programs are used frequently on the secondary level. This was 



confirmed in interviews with wiany teachers and media' spebialists 
• ''at Park forest Junior High School, State College, and at Altoona 
High 'School. ^ At Park Forest the media specialist claimed that 
all social studies teachers in the school use t;elevision., Sociail 
studies and lemguage arts teachers also find relevamt programs 
from commercial television and evening PBS prograonming. ^ * 

• However ,^ teachers consistently complained about the lack Qf 
programs vin mamy other ^areas: matfr, 'home economics, health and 
physical education, and science (although mamy science teachers 
applauded Julius Simmer -Miller * s series). 

Bill Grove, health and physical^ ^ducation teacher at Park- 
. Forest Junior High School, said ''it is nearly, iirppssible, fbr a 
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teacher to be proficient in all areais ,of health and sports." 
Television programs on specifioi^sports could enetble studen^^to 
learn a wide variety of sports « Television program^ could teach 
' basic rul'es of gamester /how to .use\special sporting equipment 
^ ie^g., Universal ^ Gym) . ^ Most health programs that are available 
. have either too much or too little detail to be useful in a 

/secondary ifc^ool curriculum, Grove claimed. * . 

'I • > 

John Vincente, 'social studies teacher at Tark Forest, ex- 

pressed the febling th^t most television programs aimed at 

1 

secondeury schopT students were actually geared toward adults. 
Those programs, more difficult to Integra te'^ into the curriculum, 
reqvtirei greater exp^amatibn by the teacher and in effect, sup-^ 
pressed the quality of immediacy which t^acher^ sought in tele- 
vision. Yincente also* faulted ITV for its failure to feature 
children with whtflTl^ewers could identify. ^ , ' 

^ , i^Many teachers and administrators conplained that copyright 
laws prohibited them from taping commercial and public television 
^programming. Th^y maintained that some commercial and public 
television programming would be incidentally useful 'in the class- 

r 

room. "All iji the Family," for example, might serve a lan^age 
arts qlass; "Nova" for sdtLence j National Geographic Specials' for 
social studies; "Sewing with Susie" for home economics. While 
most media S^upervisbrs publicly disavowed taping such off-air 
\ programs, it became evident from later interviews with teachers 
^at commercial^nd public television ^programs- were being 
recorded . » / . - * 
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\ . Both Park Forest azjji Altoona High School are able to 
-overcome (to a limited extent) the problem of insufficient pro- ^ . 

gtamming through^ocal television 'production, whereby teachers 
/are ab^e to make a television "program designed specifically for^ . 

their classroom ne^ds. Although both schools have mohochromd I 

facilities and limited expertise, those teachers who produced 

■ ^ ^ ^ ^ { • 

their own progratms seemed pleased with the results, . 

At Altoojm High School, two programs are produced locally * 
everyday in^ social studfes; language arts, codking, music, health 
and science. In addition, the television service produces stu- . 
dent affairs programming: "News and Views" (a program produced 
by students as a cou|:se. requirement in social studies) , ROTC, 
'career education-, junior achievement and a business education 
lab. Park Forest produces its '^n lousiness education -television 
course. ^ \ 

* • 
Advantages g^id Disadvatntages Inherent in ITV * * 

Several respondents indicated that television was well- 
suited tQ new types of programming. Bill Bamhart felt tele- 
vision should be used in schools Where aer'tain courses could 
not be offered because of staff and/or budgetary limitationis, 
fo^ exaunple,,in teaching RussiaA or calculus. Television pro^ 
grams^ .he though^t, "should offer something the teacher [alone] 
cannot give the class." , , ^ 

^Tim Hoy/ Park Forest indiistrial arts teacher, believed 

that television could be useful^ in the. industrial arts ^ by demon- 
strating tools the school could noj: afford to provide* Ho;^ 
enumerated four additional advantages ^f or 'television use in^ 



Industrial arts: (1) imaae •magnificat ioiif (2^ allowing students 
a vi^w fipom the teacher's visual ^perspectivei (3) showing de-« 
tailed clSse-up work to la^ge numbers of students; (4) the rep* 
« licability and consistency of videotape^replay could save time 
and jpf^ney. ' : ^ ' . , . . ; : ^ . ' 

Another -Park 4'orest teacher indicated that those teachers 
recognised as •|e:dcellent" qould be videotaped to give students 
the advantage of being exposed to the best teachers. Others 
suggested that television' mi^ght. enable students to taJce advanced 
placement cpurses or college*level correspondence courses taught 
by college professors for credit , without leaving, their own ^ 
schools. Still others suggested that while energy sources are 
in-short supply ^ television can bring. the\inuse\ixn or the industrial 



plant to the students, reducing field trip expenses. 




vmv^l^^s. ^ ^ 1_ 1 



Other adv^uitages stem from ITV's'^iaeefulness for teaching, 
large groups, freeing the teacher to work with individuals or' 
. ^ small groups, according to school administrators. In addition,. 
.. televisioi offers contemporary material not availeJsle in t^xt- 
books as well as a wide range of audiovisual source materials. : 
According to one administrator, "ITV is. availatl^le whenever and . 
^ for whatever we W2mt." . 

Maj?cus KoniCK^ Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences at Loch 



Haven 'State college, felt that « television has placed a ''floor'* 
or bottom limit on educational standards Jsy assviring a minimum 
of learning even in the absence of qualitiy instruction. According 
to Gary Kaufman, Altoona High reading teaser, television, acts as 
a fliotivating force by capturing students* att^ntion^ and breaking 
the monotony of a more traditional teaching- learning process. 
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Another respondent, DicJ^ Beech, Chairman of the Alboona 
High Schbol Science DepartinentY thought that students* familiar* 
ity with television could make a subject more palatable. Hele* 



visiox) gives bbth/'^a visual in^MflBIbi^ learning" emd. 
stimulates' questions, a high sc^^^- curriculum supervisor of- 
fered. AEBC*8 Bill Bapihart suggested that television sets a 
xsook provides a common ba&is ^f Jcnovledge on which discus- 
sion ceui^ be developed. > * 

Mamy disadvantages inherent in ITV were noted by Marcus 

' < • • • 

Koiiick. He felt that as television is preoccupied^ith enter- 

tainment, even with building personality cults, it consequently^ 

does not traiii students tbs. think objectively^ or tq be critioal 

in their viewing and listening. Konick deplored publishers* 

emd producers * .^ntrol of education; produc&rs, in particular, ' 

are showmen who pacify the audience in order to present the 

answers to p^i^lems *within the .cotirse of 1;he television program, 

instead o^ allowing students ^o solve the problem trough viewer 

participation . William^Babcock, State Golrlege Area Schools 

Supe rin t extent , supported KonicJc*s assertion; he felt there 

yunfi a limit to the eunount o^ teieyisj,on a student could profit- 

a:bly watch without interacting in soi^ manner. ^ 

^ ^ ' Paul Kurtz expressed Konick *8 distrust of producers 

somewhat: differently:, ""Educational TV has *spent\too much time 

in bed with commercial TV." Kurtz thought ITV production, was 

tob polished, that rather, it should remain distinctive from 

qommerc^al^ television. In contrast one teacher suggested that 

ITV must improve its production techniqujes if it ia ^o attract 

increa^singly sophisticated students; 



Two media supervisors vocalized co^icerns about the ^hysi- 
cal problems ^ the use^* of television in the classroom. Ra^ 
Mills, Instructional Materials .Service Director, Appalachia In- 

termediate Unit 8, thought the television screen too small, for 

1 ' * • 

large groups. . Mills ^elt that programs could be exhibited ^ 

better ^^'^16 mm film', particiilarly because all scho^lSNjown at 

Least "^one 16: mm projector, while few sqhpols have color tele-^^ • 

vision raceivers;' For these reasons, W. Harold willits, Iii*- 

structional Media Coordinator, State College Area School Dis- 

trict, considered purchasing "Inside/Out". in the ,16 mm- format. 

In addition, the feeling was expressed that television should ^ 

be us^d only as a^irect teact^ng mediujn, emd not for the 

transmissiofPof films. * - 



♦ACTORS IN THE USE OR NONUSE OF , 
TELEVISION IK ^E SECONDARY SCHOQ^ ' ^ 

The present study focused on 'two AEBC secondary schools-^- 
Park Forest Junior High School In the State (Zollege^ District, 
2md Altoona Senior High School.. Peirk Forest is relatively new, 
built on a cluster design in t^e late 1960s. Students, were 
observed in individual or small ^learning groups. The prihci- 
pak's philosophy ap£>eare4 flexible an<^ the teachers who parti* 
cipated io interviews seemed enthusiastic. 

The State College School District operates on .the principle 
of building autonomy which gives each principal jurisdictioa 
over his or her school, gince 1969, Park Forest Principkl 
Lewis Rbdrick has hired teachers on the basia of their desire ^ 
to work in A flexible situation. He likes hard-working teache:l^s 
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Vho are interested in personal growth. ' Rodrick likes to riin 
the school on "pbsitiivity »" delegating'ltuthority' to tftachers * 
and giving frequent feedback. . ' 

when the school was built, $180,000 was allocated for' 
media resources. All rooms were connected ^by k closed'-circurt ^ 
three-channel RF distribution system. The media tfenter 
is located near the libnry in the center, of the building, auid 



In cQntrast,' Altoona Senior ffigh is housed in a irecentl^ 



is staffed by a former teacher. Bob Williaun^, the only full^ ^ 
time miedia specialist in the district. ^ ^ 




remodeled 50-year-old structure in a working class, economically'- 



depressed community. Since 1963, Dr. Ar^ll' Feeley has'beeir 
the Assistamt Superintendent- fot the Altoona Area School Dis- 
trict., * In 1965 Fe^ley promoted and pversaw the development of 
an ITFS -system capeUDle of transmitting on four channels to ^11 



of the district schools^ .A fifth. ^Wnnel serves as educational 



7 ^- f - 
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4 access hedd-^end for the local cable company. 

A trained .'tevlevisi^h techpicianv Charles Baker, the TV 
Systems Manager for the School District, is directly responsible 
foj, the operations of ITV production and distribution. The 
television studio is located in the school's basement, which 
is strikingly remote froxqf the main activity of the/ school. 

' . - * * 

Most of the ten weekly programs produced in the studi^o are 
geared to the elementary level. Three hundred prograiM used * 
in the Altoona schools each year originate from WPSX (and the 
AEBC) . ' 

Walter Betar, principal of Altoona Senior High School, ' 
views television as "an excellent aeans of communicating with 

ERLC . ' 15 ^ 
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9tu4ent8." f He proclaims himself an advocate of televxlsion 
and he appears on television Ndaily .to* read school aiinounce- 
m^ts.* Mf;. Betar expressed' pleasure with Al^oona*s use' of 
television for. airing student tensions and for presenting 

o t 

outside agen^es to' the students through 'community service 
programs. B^tar vj.ews television -as supplemental to tfeach- 
ers» *Bnhaii8ing^the educational domain," but i?ot replacing 
teacljers. * y . 

^ Most, of tiie curriculum supervisors tin Altdona wete 
poisiytive toward school, television use. Teachers, on the 
other hand, generally espoused mixed feel^gls towards tele- 
• vision. Some teachers s^gested that they had' feLt more 
pres^ti^e to' use school television than they were comfortfiible ^ 

with. , T . ' 

\ Teachers see other problems with ITy* Bill Paisley, 
/an arts l^feacher, offered that "the teachers don't trust the 
administrators and administrators don't trust>the teachers." 
-He thought, however; 'that television itdght wor^c dm an atmos- 
phere of cooperation. Another teacher felt that few prQjjrams^ 
ffom AEBC were used on the secondary level because of poor > 

7 ^ . ' • > . . • 

broadcast schedules, lack of ^consultation with teachers in 
making the achedule, or. l^ck of cooperation between the TV 
system and AfiBC. ^ ^ * 

, Lew^s Ernest, an advanced grammar teacher at Altoona Senior 
High, thought that most teachers Ase ITV as a substi^tute for 



teaching—as an opportiinity to- "sit on ^eir butt." He felt 
that teachers often >che4ujed films that were irrelevant to . 
the class material, or for Fridaijf afternoon entertainment. . 
Films (and presumably television) were being .used as filler ' ^ 
rather than as enrichment of ^6xisting curriculum. Instead 
Ernest 'felt teachers should ask: "Is thje fi lm goed ^en ough to 
get the -point across? Ernest himself never uses teievision 
or fiims because his responsibility- "foi: 400 college-bound 



students allows little tim^gfl^ preview and set up films.? 

' ' • • c • 

Hilda Lenson, a substitpt^ teacher at Altoona,^ crittisi^zed 

, television for reducijig time ivailable^for instruction. While 

^ . • . ^^^^^ 

television can entich a subject, most- programs are not aimed . ^ 

* at raisiiig^ the level of students' tastes. ^Media Specialist 
Bob JjTilliams at Park Fore|sX*^Junior High suggested several pos- 
sible treasons for teacher non-use of televisioa: (1) t;he 
teacher has had a previous negative experience with television 

.and h&s become discouraged; U) the teacher is self-qentered ^ 
and fears that television draws attention from him or her; 
(3) teachers don't want or don't haVe time to pfan^ for tele- 

^vision use. Williams relies on public relations to^Bvercome 
teacher distrust of ITV. • " ^ . ^ 

- Bill Barnhatt, AEBC fex^cutive Di-rector,^ suggested that 

' the use of television requires ^selectivity by the teacher, 

T 

Program* previewing, and use of teacher guides if preparation 

fi^ and integration of; the use of television in class. Barn- 

> 

r 

haj:t{ also Observed t^at passive, teacher resistance to televijsio 



would briiig about on administrator refusal to invest in ) 
television equipment. ^ . , 

Marcus Koniqk stressed the inportance of helping teachers 
to. use ITV t.hrough in-service training. Some secondary •teachers 

^- 

view priittr^^media as the only reliable source x>f information. 
As a result, they are sometimes -resistant to^or ^^reatened 
innovative outside activities and view* their^. colleagues^ Whd 
use classroom ^dia as **sh6wof fs. Thus, many teachers will 
not tolerate the use of television as a^>ubstitute for their 
personal involvement, even in a period of ^^irnancial retrench- 
ment. Fur^efmore, secondary teadhers, Konick thought', aref 
sometimes insensitive to the. status qf television in the class- 
room. « Still others f.ear competition from a charmiitg television 
personality who appeals to the students more thain the teacher 
can . . w ^ ^ 

^However , \if th^ use of school television is to continue, 
teacher resiat^ce must be overcome. According to W. Harold 



feel that "Iphey. themselves are essential to student learning an* 




WiilUi^l^, the teacher is "the^ basic force in the use of instruc- 
tional TV.** Willits futther observed that those teachers who 
maintain stimulating contacts outside the scho<^l 6r those who 
have innovative teachii^g assistemts tend to use television , 
more frequently, but/ the others must* be brought into line as 
well. ' ^ ^ ^ ' . ' - 

Administrators axe most concerned \fith ITV*s cost- 
effectiveness, but according to William ^abcock, research has 
not yet demonstrated aAy conclusive re^lilts. Until such 
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research is conducted, 4ecisions about television will ^cohtinu^ 

to be political; especially at a time when the public is demand- 

- # 

, ing accountability for educational costs. ' » ^ 

SQme respondents thought that television programming was 
aunon^ those items td^be elij&inated in a budget squeeze, noting 
that such a .cut would not caKise physical cheuiges in the school. 
(The television receivers would remain in the classroom, even 
if the mohey fo^ programming would be eliminated.) . 'Charles 
Baker observed tha^ many administrators fair to understatnd 
the relatively hi^h' costs of television programming, iequipm^jit, 

^and maintenance. Wh|pn confronted with seemingly exorbitant 
expenses, administrators hesitate to invest Hr^television. • 

Lewis Rodrilck also thought that most principals do not know W 

\ ' 
care about school television. 

, * • '4 

. Many respondents felt^ that administrator encouragement ^ 
in the use of television was critical, although W. Harold 
Willits thought that such encouragement was of no consequence. 
Willi ts hypothesized that television will beoqsfk available in- 
sqhool if the teacher demonstrates to the- principal that he or 



she wants or n^eds it. (In Stat^ Collie; decisions regarding 
t^e use of television are made at the building level.) 

Administrators can appaurently encourage^ the use of tele'- 

vision through their hiring practices and selection! of teachers 

; ^ " ^ • • ^ 

who exptess interest^ in using^ a wide variety of teachirfg 

Strategies.^ Since the opening of Park Forest, for example. 

Principal., Rodrick^ hAs hir^d teachers^ who aye favorable to work- 
's . • * . - * 
ing in a flexible school. Whether a prpspdqtive teacher uses 
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television is of* less consequence to Rodrick than how he or 
she will use television in the classiroom. While he doe^s^ not 

* • ' V- ^ y J ^ ^ 

see television as 'a top priority, once the initial expenditure 
has been made, he wants teachers to use t-6levision extensively « 

iisfc^ 



. . Ardell Fe^ey, Al^toona Area Schools Assisftant Superin- 
tendent/ ^Iso reported that he encourage^ teachers td cooperate 
with others who ^e television, by classroom Substituting for 
those teairhers who are produiJing their owA television programs. - 
Feeley also suggested that one roLe of the curriculum 3uper- 
visor is to iqake certain thcit a specific number pf television 
progr'ams are ^sed in each course. ^ ' • ^ 

Administrators can have Bxi impact .^n school television 
use in another are'a— •'the -hiring of "a competent media special- 

ist or^AV coordinator^ Few scHools in tl>e A£BC region have 

* * » ' . * 

full-tiiQe media personnel; ii^^st cases, a teacher splits 

his/her time between teaching and media^ffaits. Traditionally, 

as f^rcus TConick observed, AV coordinators have/fc^n consider^ 

"lowest on the educational totem pole." They are not perceived 

as- learning specialists, but .rather, as custodians of equipment. 

To enhance their prestige, Konick suggested that they should 

]^e associated with the school library or learning resoiirces 

centet. ^ - / 



specialist: v^he or she should knowfic^ to use equipment and 



Several respondents proposed criteria for a good media 

owTiqw 

be accountable for its use. He or she should be curriculum- \\ 
oriented, not only techno logy ^oriented, be Available to deal • 

with teacher^ in a nonthreatehing way, be on good terms with 

I ■ « * 

i 



school administrators, and be able 'to make knowledgqiible choices 

♦ • „ ^( 

of media which meet 'teachers* needs. 

' The success of ITV at Park Forest Junior High School was 

widely attributed to the presence of Bob Williams and his commit- 

mentof time, interest, and ability. The only full-time media 

$^ecialist in this district, he is responsible fq7 all print and 



electronic media distribution and prod\^ti6n. He perceives his 
job as a public relations taski^ and sees his function^ as being.^ot 
service to teachers. Williams siamnarized his respcilnsl'^lj^ as 
follows: consult with teachers; a3certain which medium can, work , 
best for a particular subject; demonstrate to teacSiers how .to 
use the AEBC prograon catalog; and "to show teachers that tele- ^ 
vision is no big deal.f 

Scheduling and Equipment j 

These two interdependent f actors^-scheduling problems in 
secondary* schools and general availability of. videptape recorders 
in schools— led to the establishmejit of the AEBC phsical dis- 
tribution project. High school-teachers ip particular fre- 
quently cited the program scheduling as an obstruction to ITV 
use. While an elementary teacher , remains wit^, the same class 
all day, €he secondary teacher repeats the same material with 
several classes. Furthermore, while television rebeivers were 
alinost always present in elementary classrooms, they were rarely 
located in secondetry classrooms. ^ In addition, the available 
broadcast schediile offered few programs which were, suitabl^ejto 
the secoxldary teacher's schedule, and most teachers would avoid 
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television if the p,rograsiming did not conform .to personal 
scheduling considerations... In fact, schedule changes^ by the 
t^eacher^ for the purpose of uging television were thought to be 
rare, and were usually' ^depen's^ent on the quality of the prograua. 

AEBC*s Bill Bamhart suggested the\videotape recorder as- 
a solutior^to schedule inflexibility. Sinee icibst schooXf 'pos- 
sess at least o^e videotape recorder, the AEBC physicaik^fis- 

^^^ribution, project could send videotapes to the schopj^ which 
would» enable secondary teachers to use programs according to 

\their own schedule. One media s^spervisor found the physical 
dis^ibutio^bf tapes to be -a far less expensive undertaUcing 
than wiring all the school buildings within 'his district. For 
this reason, he claimed: TThe best thing we did was to af- * 
filiate with the AEBC." .V 
\ Two pf'ctbl^ms with the physical distribution project soon 
became appaurein^ First , a /large /Expensive supply of video- 

tapes is ^required \unless tVacherS/ know the exact date of use^* 

. ' X • ^ ^ ^ r ' . 

of a specific program^. Second, due to a lack of publicity, 

many teachers were not a^are of the physical distribution 

project or the reasons for its inplementation and continued to 

conplain aUdoutN^e useXedsness of the present broadcast schedule 

, ; . .-^^ ' 

^ IMPACT OF ITV 

m 

Altoona High 25chool respondents suggested some of the 
ways in which ITV has had a positive impact. Cyril Ramsey, 
social studies c^irman, claimed thajt because o^ television, 
students are demanding more information in class. -AS a result, 
they are more capable of interpreting material and statihg 



theix opinions, with Corresponding ixftprovetaent of teacher^ 
evaluations of s^dents. Walter Betar, the Altoona principal, ^ 
attributed a reduction of tension eunong students through the 
daily "News and Views'* program, tiietar also felt that students 
were beccnaing more ^ware of the surrounding community thrdugh 
the presentation of televisiqh ptograms on d^iigs, alcohol, ^ 
politics and mental health. ^ ' 

Ray Mills credited the student use of porta-paks with ism 
increase .in rVi9ual literacy. With respect to progras^ng de- 
signed for students, however. Mills doubted that' in its 10 
years of operation WPSX has made any significant impact on 
secondary students. Ron,. Corrada at Altoona High School thought 
that ITV technicjues were too sis^listic to be useful to today's 
visually-sophisticated stxidents. 

Bill Barnhart felt that while ITV probably has not had 
a maj.or isqpact on the 'total educational process; there may 
have been em effect on individual students and communities. c 
Barnhart cited a school presentation of a simulation television 
int^]fview program, where studeflits questioned their own commxihity 
leaders aO^out local problems. As a result,' the students learned 
more about the^ir community and beceuooe siipporters for the deyel- 
opment of a conservation program. 

^ ITV played Another role in teacher ti^aining. Barnhart 
8*urmised that television in-servicfe. prbgramis Enriched teachers * 
experience and helped them to grow professionally, by making^ ' 
them conscious of the learning process in .which they were 
the students. • ' i 
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T^. FUTURE USE OP TELEVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

I£ ITV hardware costs decline or steibilize with techno- 

logical improvements, television use may* increase in secondary 

schools. Dr. Ardell Feeley thought that federal funding would 

be required for the conversion to color television in the 

Al-toona schoQls. He envisioned no expansion of television use 

in the future. Louella Carn, home economics depeurtment head, 

felt that' a growth in the use of television could derive partly 

from federal monies ^or videotape purchases. Bill Bamhart^ 
*. 

e:q>ected em increase in student population which would brih^. * 
more funding to schools emd ttiys to make more iqoney ^vallab^-e 
for television use. * 

Superintendimt WilTiam Bedscock thought that the future 
use of ITV depends on a change in attitudes of the public egid 
of teachers toward television. 1% is his opinion that telej- 
Visioh will play a greater role in education when it is re*-/ 
garded neither as frill nor ^s teacher ^substitute. FinallJ, 
Paul Kurtz/ former president of AEBC, predicted that television 
yrould be used more widely for educational purposes as energy ^\ 
30urees become. more scarpe. Ki^rtz thought that schools and 
television systems (broadcast aind cable) ought to prepare^ fo|: 
a futiire when winter classes will be presented ^entirely via 
televi^i^n. 
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CONCLUsfoNS 

The first of two prjLpcipal factors^goveyning ITV use in 
/ . ^ 

se^ndary schpols is related to AEBC organiziition and services. 

Paul Kurtz, AEBC retired president, cited the cooperation and 

\Suppopt of P'^nnsylvania State University as 9 significant fac-^ 

\ . • I' ' ' • ' • 

tor m the dfevelopment of the "grass roots" formation and or- 

ganiiation, of the Council. Kurtz fur.ther suggested that the 

council^ whiol^ dieveloped out of a proclaimed need in the 

schools/ rather ^th^n imposition from the outside, fostered a 

measure of the program's success.. 

As. a member of the' AEBC Board of Directors since its , 
formation, amd a policy-roaJcer at the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education in the early 1960s, Marcus Konick ^tributed^e 
Council's success -to the ejarly Departmen€i;pf Education plan ' 
which made the educational broadcast councils the core o% the 
new public stations.. In Konick* s view, this organization 
foflttered'both the independence of the AEBC and its equal status 
with WPSX. V 

According to Bill Barnliart, the equal status of instruc- 
tional television services and public television'prpgramming 
is essential to avoid ,the subordination of service to other 
station interests. Barnhart, however, at^^buted much of the/ 
success of I^fV in the Allegheny Educational Broadcast Region 
to the, interrelationships among orgamizations: the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, the AEBC and WPSX, Pennsylvania State 

•I 

University — all these coiabined to offer additional services 
Utilizing ejcisting structures within the Intermediate Units and 
within t}ie school districts th^selves. , 



A second group of factors governing ITV -use in the 
secondary schools is school-specific and ultimately lies with 
the "^^dministration.^ School 2|idxQini9trators need to. maintain a 



fine balance witH respect to ' television use: they can support 
and foster the use of .school tjglevision but if they are to* ^e- 
riytf maximtan benefit, they must avoi<^ forcing it on the ^eaph- 
ers. Evidence from site visits indicates ^ that coercion of 
t<5Achers in^ the-use of ITV )ias a negative reaction. ^ . 

Administrators* hiring practices further adv2mce or re- 
tard the use of school television. Their conmiitm&nt to ITV 
is appaurent in their willingneas to hire full-time, dyh^&ic, 
curriculum-oriented media specialists; a technician-coordinate 
tor, on the other hand, is probeUD^y more likely to be concerned 
with equipment operatioi> and maintenauice them with the quality . 
of instruction. Equally ^n?)ortan1; for television use^is^the 
^liring of vibrant , imaginative teachers who do not feil threat- 
ened by televftion*s ^ilili^ to draw ' attent^n away from the 
tekcher, or\by^ the specter of the teacher's replacement by 
television. Finally, television seems to be uded with best 
xesuits by thoseXwho view it as one of many leetrning resources 
that m^y be integrated into th^ curriculum and vised in con- 
jun<^tion with other teclmiques. . • • . ' ^ 
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